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THE MoRAL paLM IKLE. 


, flourish as a palm-tree.”’ 
peoas shal calm xe. 12, 


the illustrations, 


ue is of a singular excellence, 
scaled the tree of wonders. 
isthe must aseful and protitable 
trees of the blooming orchard, or 
atended forest. 
tree rakes no repose, it bears 
mowth? thus mghteous men, 


erent sorts, eight at least. 
vary in degree one from anothe: ; 
more and some are less beau itul ; 
ad taken place near Rygme mre and some are 2 mgd 
to the 24 Dec in whiggmere and others less healthy and 
e was burnt, and See Rom, xiv. 1, 2. 
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sie a7th OV. “Meee sometimes more abundant in 
loussouf’ Pacha BAUPERENan in the days of bis higher pros- 
‘nee. Frain Lelanto,$ The branch in the vine which 
rated Achmet P ‘ . fruit, “ he purgeth that he may 
lor. the purpose S pmore fruit.” So said Jesus. 
ame ap with ae Hae aves of the Palm-tree, the natives 
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0 . away from ace Ol Morching rays of the sun, or de- 
« farther anners 7 tom impending torrents of rain. 
capture, therefore vy. bus, under God, oft screen the 
a: pecan” the Oh % impending torrents of flaming 
ne werhoe 2 js the Maps righteous Lot, was, for a 
attack alterwars a , a protection to Sodom and 
te opposite Lepanl and » for 120 years, a de- 
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he efficacy of divine grace, bring 
They devise liberal 


| heart. Some of the finest palms have sul- 
yeents per! fered material injury by these black worms, 


| tiie-e stiong tr mpiations. 


| ‘here isto the paim-tree a part of distin- 
zuished excellence, called palmato ; itis ihe 
oi the tree, lar exceeding ip 


| mucin osl eye 
| gaality the richest milk, it is exquisitely 
lelicious to tie taste. 


mau there is a qoality, a certain principle 


| which gives excellence to al! be ts and ail he 

| . . Nie. 

| has: that principle ts sincerity, “* gouty sin- | : 
| ness has been duly acknowledved by the 
| Secretary in beball of the company. 


| cerity.” Yes, his words and actions bear 
the stamy of integrity. firs matier of 1e- 
jovcing, in suffering and under talse accusa 
tions, is the conscience vi id of designed 
and wilful offence, both beiore God and 
man. Insincerity is a mark, a proof of hy- 
pocrisy ; it is an evidence ol unrighteous- 
néss. If there were po current coin there 
would ‘be no counterfeits, no fiypocrites. 
the fine: boughs, and even leaves of the 
palm-tree, made up into a wick, serve the 
purpose of atorch, to give light around. 
i hus righteous persons are said to be lights 
mthe world. By then conversation and 
‘xample they give illumination to them who 
walk in darkues=, and are pursuing the by- 
paths of error and sin. 
Some palm-trees are said to produce 
| leaves called ollas. These leaves are of suc h 
texture as to serve the purposes of paper 
and books. With astyle of pointed iron the 
natives can impress fair characters, and 
write swiftly and legibly, without, using ink 





rees vary in their species, re of any kind. What a singular provision, 
1 


when our manufactured paper was un- 
known! Now, observe, the righteous are 
formed, by grace, tu such a texture, as to 
receive the fairest and finest smpressions, 
under the minstry of divine truth. 2 Cor. 
i. 3, 
That the fruit and foliage of the palms 
my wot be injared by tending storms, ta- 
‘ure hath provided some of the strongest 
bandages, a sort of canvass which holds 
themfiim. Thus the righteous are united 
and bound together by the ties of love, a 
spiritual and divine affection which ts 
stronger than death. ‘This protected the 
prophets and apostles ; this preserved the 
martyrs, the persecuted Waldenses, the re- 
formers, the 2000 ejected minisiers, and the 
numerous Freuch refugees. The mghte- 
ous man, however poor, or persecuted, or 
despised, ranks with the excellent of the 
earth, as the palm with the first and finest of 
trees. This is the man to be respected 

The majesty of his principles, andthe puri- 
ty of his actions, render him like the state- 
ly cedar on Mount Lebanon: a tree of 
righteousness, the Lord's own planting. 

The pala ts said to rise big!, to fifty, six 
ty, and even toa hundred feet. It seems 
to present its fruit towards heaven, and 
make an offeringtoGod. ‘Thus the righte- 
ous mount upwards ; they rise in the affec- 
tions, desires, and aims, towards God and 
heaven, 

The palm is regarded as an emblem of 
constancy, being always green. Constancy 
is one property of the righteous ; they hold 
‘on their way, and do not draw back to per- 
dition. 

The palm is the emblem of /ruitfulnegs, 
as it bears fruit every movth. Now Jesus 
Christ said to his disciples, ‘‘ | have or- 
dained you that ye should go and bring forth 
fruit, and that your fruit should remain.” 

The palm is an emblem of patience. Op- 
pressive weights may be ghung on its 
branches without bindering its growth, or 
preventing its thriving. ‘Thus the Christika 
ofien thrives most uuder oppression, aud 
in cireumstances of trial. 

The palm is an emblem of victory ; and 
in it, as such, we may read the future glory 
ofthe mghteous. This world’s conquerors 
bore it in their ovations, amid ‘he acclama- 
tions of the multitude ; but the soldiers of 


eternity, amid the songs of the redeemed. 
Lond. Ch. Instrueter. 


PAPPRENTICES’ LIBRARY I\ BALTIMORE. 
The American furnishes a Report of the commit- 
tee appointed fo ascertain the state of the institu- 
tion. 
We are pleased to find it represented in so flourish- 
ing a condition, and particularly gratified to find that 
the influence of New-York has been felt in an un- 
dertaking of a sister city, so creditable to those con 
cerned, and so important to those for whose benefit 
it is d-siened. 
The Company have about thirteen han- 
dred .olumes, most of which are valuable 
books 








ihusin a mghteous 


The committee take pleasure in stating, 
| that the treasury thus far has been sufficient 
| to cover allexpenses, there being in the 


The circumstances of the iustitution are 


| hands of the treasurer asmall balance. 
| 


no! by any means discoufaztng ; and there 
| is every reason iv hepe ihey may be im- 
| proved. 
nay gentlemen have mantesied a disposi 
| tion to add to its capacities of doing wood, 
by donations of valaable books. Vhei kind 


More 
than one hindsome contrivation vas been 
made to the effects of the company from its 
friends of New-York, among which are se- 
veral interesting and valagble paintings. 

The committee bave the greatest plea- 
sure in acknowledging the valaatle services 
of the present librarian, to whom tle com- 
pany is much indebted for his liberal atten- 
tions to its interests. 

On the whole, the committee believe 
that the concerns of the company are pro- 
mising, andtherefore recommend a steady 
perseverance in endeavours to secure the 
accomplishment of the original design of the 
institution, the permanent establishment of 
an Apprentices’ Library. 

EH, Commins, Ch. C. 


Covenanters’ Bones.—Iin a morass nearly 
three miles east of Kil-yth, there have late- 
ly been discovered @a zreat many haiman 
bones, which, from the antiweptic quainy 
of the moss, are in the highest state of pre- 
servation, There can be little douSt that 
these are remains of some of the Covenant- 
ters who fell at the battle of Kilsyth in 
1645, when the army commanded by Ge- 
neral Baile was completely routed by the 
Marquis of Montrose, Nimmo, in hissbis- 





the cross shall bear it in the triumphs of 


the Cavalry of the Covenanters were re 
treating, many of them rode ito the Dulla-. 
tor bog (a morass through which the great 
Canal now runs,) and there perished, and 
that several whole skeletons, both men and 
horses, had been dug out inthe memory of 
persons then alive.—Scotch paper. 


ficult, those which succeed become easy. 
Phe fascination of passion uproots reason, 
deceives wisdom, and even changes nature, 
before the evil is observed. ‘Then let us 
determine not to diverge a single siep from 
the right and goodroad ; for should we, to 
our sorrow we shall find that the path, al- 
though on a gentle dechivity, conducts tua 
gulf, iuto which we shall fall. 

if a man has need of counsel, it is, gene- 
rally speaking, when he is in prosperity ; 
but then he is least disposed to seek or ac- 
cept it. Blind through success, he easily 
persuades himself that he is sufficiently wise 
to comducthimself without having recourse 
to the information of others. 
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Bible Society of frede'l County, N C.—From the 
second annual report we learn that the Society has 
“remitted to the Nationa! Institution the sum of $250, 
and has issued about 700 Bibles and Testaments 
since its farmation. ‘Lhe Report mentions that there 
ix a great want of B bies in the eounty ; and in some 
adjoining counties, where vo such society exists, 
the scarcity is still greater. 








Some remaikson the influence of Bible insiitu- 
tions follow as an extract, 

Suppose, however, that all the millions 
of Bibles put into circulation by the ipstru- 
mentality ef benevolent societies, have not 
been the means of converting a single im- 
mortalsou!. Has this mighty stream of be- 
nevolence flowed tono purpose ? No. It 
has rendered fruitful as the earden of the 
Lord, the country in which it has its origin. 
and from which it has, in its progress, re- 
ceived its ten thousand tributaries. In the 
United States, in Great Britain, and on the 
continent of Earope, the benign influence 
of national Bible Societies is witnessed, in 
the moral elevation to which many of their 
illustrious friends and patrons have attained. 
That fraternal affettion, that expansive be- 
nevol nce, that.uaiversal philanthropy, and 
that bigh veneration for the inspired volume 
which are so conspicgous on their anniver- 
saries, and in thei’ correspondence, are 
the fruits of Bible Sacieties. 

Bible societies then have achieved much, 
though they should nothe able to show one 
genuine conversion to God, as the fruit of 
their lahours,—they have contributed to 
the elevation of individual and national cha- 
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exalted affection, the members of different Christian knowledge, two from the? Me ce 


communions, and of distant countries. But | leyan, two from the London Societ #5 
itis believed, we speak without the small. | from the American Board, and mnysel 1 


est exaggeration, when we assert, 


that | stated that idolatry is beginning to 52 
thousands have teen turned from gin unto | loosely upon the people. 
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holiness, by the instrumentality of Bible | couverts have suffered great Kase 


Societies. 


(Kenrucky.) 

We learn from a circular issued by the T 
tees of this institation, that they obtamed an alet 
of incorporation from the Legislature of Kem 
tucky, in Decembér, 1822. A handsome brit 
building, pleasantly situated upon a three 
jot of ground, is nearly completed, and al 
affords arnple accommodations for a large 
ber of students. The present course of stud 
is academical, inclnding Latin, Greek, and 
hirher branches of English Education ; and & 
conducted by the Rey. John P. Finley, As M. 
Aaother Professor will in a short time be em- 
pluved, and so soon as the fund of the institution 
shall be sufficient for the purpose, the Trustees 
will proceed to organize a full faculty of teach- 
ers, and establish a regular and complete course 
of collegiate studies. The Kentucky and Olio 
Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
have directed subscriptions to be opened im alll 
the societies under their care, and application 
is to be made to individuals in both states, forthe 
purpose of increasing the funds of the College. 
‘Wher it is considered that this College is estas 
bliched uader the direction of the Methodist 
Church, according to the express advice of the 
General Conference, and under the patronage of 
two Annual Conferences, and that the Trustees 
intend, so soon as their fand will admitof it, to 
have all tuition gratis, it is confidently anticipat- 
ed, that the members of the Methodist Chureh, 
and the friends of the iustitation, will give it all 
the aid in their power.— Z. Her. 


PORTLAND AUXILIARY MARINE BIBLE 
SOCIETY. 
Exiract from the Annual Report. 

The Directors of the Partiand Marioe Bible Soci- 
ety, in presenting ther fouith Annual Repost, are 
constrained tosciterate the «conviction of the im- 
portance of sich aceéclatioas as the one witiewhigh- 
they are officially connected. This conviction deep- 
eas with their acquaintance with the snbject. The 
concessions of nautical men of jadgment and can- 
dour—the voluatary declarations of Seamen who 
have been profited—the increased reverence for the 
Sacred Volume which within a few years has result- 
ed from its more exteusive circulation by Marine 
Bible Secietes, combine in proving their usefulness. 
Whiis: they express this opiaioa, they lament the 
fact, thatno more has been done than will appear 
from the following statemeat of the transactions of 
the past year. 

Bibles on hand February 1824, 41; received since, 
20) ;—241. Distribared, 142 ;—!caving on hand, 
February 1825 99. 

Treasurer's Account.—Baiance of last year, $169 
13. 1824. Received forwales of Bibles and yearly 
Subseriptions, $1J0—$279 13. Expenses for 1824, 
$7 20; paid fortwo tondred Bibles, $162 —$ 169 
20. Balance in the f'reasury, $109 93—Z279 13. 

The returns of 1323 betray the mortiiying fact, 
that a smaller number of Bibles has been distributed 
and asmaller sum of money deposited in the Trea- 
sury im 1824, than ia that year. In 1823, forty-five 
Bibles more were distributed, and forty-seven dollars 
more were receive by tie Treasurer, than in 1824. 


METHODIST COLLEGE IN re 


Sunday School Suciety.—The females in 
the third Presbyterian Church in this town 
have with laudable benevolence formed a 
society, to procure clothing for destitute 
sabbath-school children, belonging to the 
congregation.—Every thing connected with 
ine advancement of these schools must be 
interestiog tothe public. They are em- 
phatically the nurseries of the church. 
Here are deposited the precious seeds 
which will one day germinate, and produce 
abundant fruit. These schools ure the se- 
cret fountains, and the little streams, which 
are to swell, by their aggregate contribu- 


broad and deep channels through every 
land. and refresh and fertilize every section 
of the globe.—Newark Eag e. 
—_——— 

ENGLISH BAPTIST MISSION IN INDIA. 

A letter from Mr. Leslie, dated at Calcutta on the 
Tih of June, 1824, a few weeks after his arrival, 
contains some interesting statements. We subjoin 
a few »xtracts 

We had now arrived in india, and to us 
it had a woful appearance. All that we had 
ever read of its degradation, fell far short 
of what we actually saw on our first landing. 
Tens of thousands of human beings, in ev- 
ery direction, almost naked,—idol temples 
on every hand,—and women in the most en- 


' Brahmios onthe abe 











slaved state. Much good, however, is do- 
ing at Madras At one of the stations of the 
Church Missionaries, there has been a great 
out-pouring of the Spirit, so that, even in 
one school, there are no less than twenty. 
three outof thirty youths who give evidence 
of sincere conversion. We attended a 
monthly mee!ing of all the Missionaries in 
the place, and heard them give their seve- 
ral accounts of the state of religion at their 
various stations ; and no meeting, to me, 
was ever more interesting. Eleven were 
present ; three fromthe Church Missiona- 
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April, and reache | utla on thesia un 
ay. At Madr ., we took on boar ” bi 
us Christian David, a native preacher,” 
who had been brought to the knowledge * 
the truth by the yenerable Swartz. Vlei. 


amost interestiug man—full of pety and » 
soul—about fifty-iwo years of age—has . 


preached the gospel tweaty-thiee—and has 


been thirty-three years a Christian. |i is?’ 
Wer, 


delightful tohear him talk of Swartz. 
were prepared, before we reached Calent- 
ta, (by a letter that met us at the mouth of 
the river, from Miss Pearce to Mrs. Leslie, ) 
to be the witnesses of some beart-rending 
scenes among the Miss.onavies at that place. 
Eustace Carey, who had very lately been 
deprived of ason and daughter, exhibited 
to our eyes a spectacle of the most distress- 
ing nature ; deprived of health himself, he 
appeared like a walking ghost—so ill that 
his medical attendant told him that he must 
leave the country ; which he intends doing 


by way of America, this month: Mr:-Yates~-- 


and Mr. Pearce, particularly the former, 
with constitutions much broken. Mr, Suat- 
ton, in ruined health, had gone from his 
station to England. Mr. Rowe, of Digah, 
had died ; and what added to the gloémi- 
ness of the scene, we had to be the witness- 
es, about a week after our arrival, of the in- 
terment of one of the sons of Mr. Yates. 
Dreary prospect! Truly we have come in- 
to the land of disease and death.—T he Chief 
Justice, Sir Christopher Puller, who arriv- 
ed from England about three weeks before 
us, 1s since dead.—And the lady of a Lieut. 
Elderton,? who came out to Madras iw the 
same ship with us, has also been carried to 
her long home. 

As it regards the state of the Mission in 
Calcutta, I feel incompetent to write. 


| Things appear to go on’steadily, though 


slowly. The heat at tiig time is so intense 
(for this is the hot season,) and the health 
of the Missionaries is so bad, that they 
can do little out of doors. The native 
preachers, however, are very laborious. | I 
have been several times with them, and 
have perceived that they are hea d with 
considerable attention. 


Dr. Ca rey. 


At Serampore, where we all were last 
week, much good appears to be done. Dr. 
Carey, who has been very ill, is quite re- 
covered, and bids fair to live many years ; 


+ J 
—-and as for Dr. Marshman, he has never 


| known what ill health is, during the whole 
tions, the river of God, till it shall roll in | 


period of his residence in India. —They are 
both active toa degree which you would 
think impossible in sach a country. Dr. 


| Carey is a very equable and cheerful old 


man, in countenance very like the engray- 
ing of bim with his pundit, thongh not so 
robust as he appears to be there. Next. to 
his translations, Botany is his grand study. 
He has collected every plant and tree in his 
garden, that will possibly grow in India,— 
and is so scientific withal, that he calls eve- 
ry thing by its classical name. We had the 
pleasure of hearing him preach from Rom. 
vii. 13, when he gave us an excellent ser- 
mon. [pn manner he is very animated, and 
in style very methodical. Indeed, he car- 
ries method into every thing he does ; clas- 
sification is his grand hobby, and wherever 
any thing can be clastitied, there yon find 
Dr. Carey. He is of very easy access ani 
great familiarity. His attachments are 
strong, and extend not merely to persons. 
but places. About a year ago, so much of 
the house in which he had lived, ever since. 


he had been at Serampore, fell down, that. 


he had to leave it, at which he wept bit- 
terly. One morning, at breakfis', he was 
relating to us an anecdote ofthe generosiyy 
of the late excellent John Thorn on, at the 


remembranee of whom the big tear filled 
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hiseye. Though it is an affecting sight 
to see the venerable man weep; yet it ts 
a sight which greatly interests you. 
Serampore is a most beautiful place ; 
built quite on the banks of a river, the air is 
pleasant and healthy, and the scene is en- 
livened by the plying up and down of ou- 
Much harmony and Chris- 
_ tian spirit prevails among the Mission fami- 
ly ; and their kindness to all who visit them, 
is the most abundant. The breach made 
here by the death of Mr. Ward, is still 
most deeply felt, and is not likely to be filled 
up. Our good friend Muck is as good as 
yer, and is well and active. The schools 
eamevoee, Ward told me,) owe 
7 of their prosperity tohim. At pre- 
he is tenfold more of the Missionary, 
‘the professor. Indeed, be attends ve 
; the College, but is chiefly em- 
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PSCTICUT MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
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migion to whi: @ 
~ at of missiona- 
s returns are 
78 weeks; or 


ainisters, whose people are able to 
-¥them support only a part of the year, 


i whe thus find it convenient fo devote 


remainder to the purposes of the soci- 
ety. / 

The expenditures of the Connecticut 
Missionary Seciety during the past year, 
amounted to $7,697.—-Amounut of the Mis- 
sionary Fund, $27,123. 

There is every reason to believe that the 
Missionaries employed by the Society are 
ingeneral, and we presume universally, 
faithful, self-denying, and devoted servants 
ofthe Most High. One of them preached, 
in the course of the year, 240 sermons ; 
another 381, and travelled 2065 miles ; 
others in as great proportion, allowing for 
the difference of time which they labour- 
edi. ; 

The good which has been effected by 
their instrumentality, will tell on the ages to 
come. ‘ Many precious souls, for whom 
Christ died, have been strengthened and 
comforted. Some, who were hungering and 
thirsting after righteousness have been re- 
ireshed. Some of the prcfessed disciples 
of Jesus, avho had lett their first love, and 
wandered far from the fold, have been re- 
claimed. Some sinners, who had been 
long involved in darkness, have been en- 
lightened. Some who were stupid in sin, 
and insensible to their spiritual interests, 
have been awakened and alarmed. Hum- 
ble and anxious inquirers after truth and 
happiness, have been directed to lock (to 
“the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin 
of the world.” 
SS 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS 
Of the President of the United States. 


In compliance with an usage, coeval with the 
existence of our federal constitution, and sanc- 
tioned by the example of my predecessors in the 
career upon which I am about to enter, I appear, 
niy fellow-citizens in your presence, and in that 
of Heaven, to bind myself by the solemnities of 
a religious obligation, to the faithful performance 
of the duties allotted to me, im the station to 
which I have been called. aye 

In unfolding to my countrymen tle principles 
by which 1 shall be governed, in the fulfilment 
of those duties, my first resort will be to that 
constitution, which I shall swear, to the best of 
my ability, to preserve, protect and defend. 

revered instrument enumerates the pow- 

ers, and prescribes the duties, of the Executive 
Magistrate ; aud, in its first words, declares the 
pu to which these, and the whole action 
of the Government, instituted by it, shall be in- 
variably and sacredly devoted—to form a more 
t union, establish justice, ensure domestic 
ranquillity, provide for the common defence, 
romote t al welfare, and secure the 
Liessings of liberty to the People of this Union, 
in their successive generations. Since the adop- 
tion of this social compact, one of these genera- 
tions has away. Itis the work of our 
forefathers. Administered by some of the most 
eminent men, who contributed to its formation 
through a most eventful period in the annals of 
the world,and through all the vicissitudes of peace 
and war, incidental to the condition of associated 
man, it has not disappointed the hopes and aspi- 
rations of those illustrious benefactors of their 
age and nation. It has promoted the lasting 
welfare of that country, so dear to us all ; it has, 
to an extent, far beyond the ordinary lot of hu- 
manity, secured the freedom and happiness of 
this We now receive it asa precious 
inheritance from those to whom we are indebted 
for its establishment, doubly bound by the exam- 
which they have left us, and by the bless- 
which we have enjoyed, as the fruits of their 
rs, to transmit thesame, unimpaired, to the 
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incidence with the legislative will, numerous 
weighty questions of construction which the im- 
perfection of human language had rendered un- 
avoidable. The year of jubilee since the first for- 
mation of our Union has justelapsed : that of the 
Declaration of our Independence isat band. The 
consummation of both was effected by this con- 
stitution. Since that period, a population of four 
millions has multiplied to twelve. A territory 
bounded by the Mississippi has been extendeu 
fromsea to sea. New States have been admit- 
ted to the Union, in numbers nearly equal to 
those of the first confederation. ‘Treaties of 
eace, amity, and commerce, have been cou- 
cluded with the principal dominions of the earth. 
The people of other nations inhabitants of regions 
acquired, not by conquest, but by compact, have 
been united with us in the participation of our 
rights and duties, of our burdens and blessings. 
The forest has fallen by the axe of our woods- 
meu—the soil has been made to teem by the tl- 
lage of our farmers, our commerce has whiteued 
every ocean. ‘The dominion of man over physi 
cal nature has been extended by the invention vl 
our artists. Liberty and law have marched, hana 
inhand. Alltbe purposes of human assuciauon 
have been accomplished as effectively as under 
any other government on the giobe; and at 
a cost little exceeding, in a whole generation, 
the expenditures of other nations ln a siugle 
year. 
Such is the unexaggerated picture of our con- 
dition, under a Constitution founded upon the 
Republican principle of equal rights. ‘Toadmit 
that this picture has its shades, is but to say that 
it is sti!) the condition of men upon earth. From 
evil, physical, moral, and political, 1 is Bot ou 
claim to be exempt. We have sufiered, somie- 
times by the visitation of Heaven, through dis 
ease; often by the wrongs and injustice of othe: 
n&tiens, even to the extremities of war ; and last- 
i dissensions among ourselyes—dissensi0us 
serihaps inseparable from the enjoymentof free- 
fom}, but which have more than once appeared tv 
threaten the dissolution of the uniwn, and, with 
‘t, the overthrow of all the enjoyments of ou 
gespat lot, and all our earthly hopes of the tu 
r@. The causes of these dissensions have bee 


pat ous, founded upon ditlereuces of speculation 


i “She theory of Repubiican government ; upon 
ey flicting views of policy, in our relations with 
foreign nations; upon jealousies of partial and 
sectional interests, aggravated by prejudices and 
prepossessions, which strangers to each other are 
ever apt to entertain. 

Itis a sourc®of gratification and of encourage- 
ment to me, to observe thatthe great result oi 
this experiment, upon the theory of buman 
nights, has, at the close of that generation by 
which it was formed, been crowned with success 
equalto the most sanguine ex;ectations of it 
founders. Union, justice, tranquillity, the com 
mor defence, the general welfare, and the bless- 
ings of liberty—all have been protnoted by the 

ernment under which we have lived. Stand 
ing at this point of time; looking back to tha: 
generation which has gone by, and forward tu 
that which is advancing, we may, at once, in- 
dulge in grateful exultation, and in cheering 
hope. From the experience of the past, we de 
rive instructive lessons for the future. Of the 
two great political parties which have divided 
the opinionsand feelings of our country, the can 
did and the just will now admit, that both hav 
contributed splendid talents, spotless integrity 
ardent patriotism, and disinterested sacrifices, tu 
the formation and administration of this govern- 
ment; and that both have required a liberal in. 
dulgence for a portion of human infirmity and 
error. The Revolutionary Wars of Europe, 
commencing precisely at the moment when the 
government of the Unité States first went into 
operation under this Constitution, excited a col: 
lision of sentiments and of sympathies, which 
kindled all the passions, and embittered the con- 
flict of parties, tillthe Nation was involved i: 
War, and the Union was shaken to its centre. 
This time of trial embraced a period of five-and- 
twenty years, during which, the policy of the 
Union, inits relations with Europe, constituted 
the principal basis of our political divisions, and 
the most arduous part of the action of our Fede- 
ral government. With the catastrophe in which 
the wars of the French Revolution terminated ; 
and our own subsequent peace with Great Bri- 
tain this baneful weed of party strite was up- 
rooted. From that time, no difference of princi- 
ple, connected either with the theory of Govern- 
ment, or with our intercourse with foreign na- 
tions. has existed or been called forth, im force 
sufficient to sustain a coutinued combination of 
parties, or to give more than wholesome anima- 
tion to public sentiment or legislative debate. 
Our political creed is. without a dissenting voice 
that can be heard, that the willof the people is the 
source and the happiness of the people, the end 
of all legitimate Government upon earth—That 
the best security for the beneficence, and the 
best guarantee against the abuse of power, con- 
sists in the freedom, the purity, and the frequen- 
cy of popular elections—That the General Go- 
vernment of the Union, and the separate Govern- 
ments of the States, are all Sovereigaties of limit- 
ed powers ; fellow servants of the same masters, 
uncontrolled within their respective spheres, un- 
contro lable by encroachments upon each other, 
—That the firmest security of peace. is the pre- 
paration, during peace. of the defences of war— 
That a rigorous economy, and accountability of 
public expenditures, should guard against the ag- 
gravation, and alleviate when possible, the bur- 
den of taxation—That the military should be 
kept in strict subordination to the civil power— 
That the freedom of the Press, and of religious 
opinion should be invivolate—That the policy of 
our country is peace, and the ark of our salva- 
tion, upion, are articles of faith upon which we 
are allagreed. If there have been those who 
doubted whether a confederated Representative 
Democracy were aGovernment competent tothe 
wise and orderly management of the common 
concerns of a mighty nation, those doubts have 
been dispelled. 

If there have been projects of partial confede- 
racies, to be erected upon the ruins of the Uni- 
on, they have been scattered to the winds. If 
there have been dangerous attachments to one 
foreign nation, and antipathies against another, 
they have been extinguished. Ten years of 
peace, at home and abroad, have assuaged the 
animosities of political contention, and blended 
into harmony the most discordant elements of 
public opinion.—There still remains one effort 
of magnanimity, one sacrifice of prejudice and 
passion, to be made by the individuals through- 
out the nation, who have heretofore followed the 
standards of political party. It is that of discard- 
ing every remnant of rancour against each other, 
of embracing, as countrymen and friends, and 
of yielding to talents and virtue alone, that con- 
fidence which, in times of contention for princi- 
pie: was bestowed only upon those who bore the 

adge of party communion. 

_ The collisions of party spirit which originate 
in speculative opinions, or in different views of 
administrative policy, are, in their nature, tran- 
sitorv. ‘Those which are founded on Songer 
ical divisions, adverse interests of soil, climate 
and modes of domestic life, are more permanent, 
and therefore. perhaps, more dangerous. It is 
this which gives inestimable value to the charac- 
ter of our rnment, at once Federal and Na- 


co- | tional. It holds out to us a perpetual admonition | 





to preserve, alike, and with equal anxiety, the 
rights of each individual state in its own Govern 
ment, and the rights of the whole pation, 1 thai 
of the Union. Whatever is of domestic cou- 
cernment, unconnected with the other members 
of the Union, or with loreign lands, belougs ©x- 
clusively to the administration of the State lic- 
vernments. Whatsoever directly involves the 
nghts aud interests ol the jiederalive iraternity 5 
or ot foreign Powers, 18, of the resort of his gene- 
ral Government. ‘The duties ot both are obvi- 
ousin the geveral principle, though sume UIs 
perplexed with dificuitues ili the detail. Lo re- 
spect the rights of the State Governments is the 
inviolable duty of that of the Union ; the Gou- 
vernment of every state will feel its ow Potiiga- 
tions tu respect and preserve the mghts of the 
whole. The prejudices every where too com- 
monly entertained agamst distant strangers, are 
worb away, and the jealousies Of jarring interests 
are allayed by the composition and functions of 
the great National Councils, aunually assem- 
bled fror ali quarters of the Union, at this place. 
Here the distinguished men from every secuon 
of our Country, while meeting to deliberate upon 
the great interests of those by whor they are 
depuied, learn io estimate the taleuts, and dou 
justice to the virtues of each other. ‘The harmo- 
ay of the Nationss promoted, and the whole Un- 
on is knit together by the sentuments of mutual 
respect, the habits of social intercourse, and the 
ties of personal friendship, formed between the 
Representatives of its several parts, in the per- 
formance of their service at this metropolis. 

Passing from this general review of the pur- 
poses and injunctions of the fede. al Constitution, 
and their results, as indicating the first traces ot 
the path of duty, in the discharge of my public 
trust, | turn tothé administration of my immedi. 
ate predecessor, as the second. It has passed 
away in a period of profound peace ; how much 
to the satisfaction of our country, and to the ho- 
nour of our country’s name, is Known to you alli. 
The great features of its policy, in general con- 
currence with the will of the legisiature, have 
been, to cherish peace while preparing for de- 
fensive war,—to yield exact justice to other na- 
tions, and maintain the rights of our own—to 
cherish the principles of freedom and of equal 
rights, wherever they were proclaimed—to dis- 
charge, with all possible promptiinde, the na- 
tional debt—to reduce, within the narrowest li- 
mits of efficiency, the military force—to improve 
the organization and discipline of the army—to 
provide and sustain a school of military science 
—to extend equal protection to all the great in- 
terests of the nation—to promote the civilization 
of the Indian tribes—and, to proceed in the great 
system of internal improvements within the h- 
mits of the constitutional power of the Union. 
Under the pledge of these promises, made by thet 
eminent citizen, at the time of bis first induction 
to this office, in his career of eight years, the in- 
ternal taxes have been repealed ; sixty millions 
of the public debt have been discharged, provi- 
sion has been made for the comfort and relief of 
the aged and indigent, among the surviving war- 
riors of the revolution ; the regular armed force 
has been reduced, and its constitution revised 
nd perfected ; the. accountability for the ex- 
venditures of public moneys has been made more 
effective ; the Floridas have been peaceably ae- 
quired, and our boundary has been extended to 
the Pacific ocean; the independence of .the 
~outhern nations of this hemisphere has been 
recognized, and recommended, by example and 
by counsel, to the Potentates of Europe; pro- 
gress has been made in the defence of the coun- 
try, by fortifications and the increase of the navy 
—-towards the effectual suppression of the Afri- 
can traffic in slaves—in alluring the aboriginal 
hunters of our land to the cultivation of the soil 
and of the mind—iu exploring the interior re- 
ejons of the Union, and in preparing, by scien- 
tific researches and surveys, for the further ap- 
plication of our national resources to the internal 
linbprovement of our country. 

In this brief outline of the promise and per- 
formance of my immediate predecessor, the line 
of dut:, for his suecessor, is vowed | delineated. 
ro pursue to their consummation those purposes 
of improvement inourcommon cond:tion, insti- 
tuied or recommended by him, will embrace the 
whole sphere of my obligations. To the topic 
of internal improvement, emphatically urged by 
him at his inauguration, I recur with peculiar 
satisfaction. It is that from which I am con- 
vinced that the unborn millions of our posterity, 
who are in future ages to people this continent, 
will derive their most fervent gratitude to the 
founders of the Union, that in which the benefi- 
cent action of its Gevernment will be most deep- 
ly felt and acknowledged. The magnificence 
and splendour of their public works are among 
the imperishable glories of the ancient republics. 
The roads and aqueducts of Rome have been the 
admiration of all after ages, and have survived, 
thousands of years, after all her conquests have 
been swallowed up in despotism, or become the 
spoil of barbarians. Some diversity of opinion 
has prevailed with regard to the powers of Con- 
gress for legislation upon objects of this nature. 
The most respectfuldeference is due to doubts, 
originating ip pure patriotism, and sustained by 
venerated authority. 

But nearly twenty years have passed since the 
construction of the first National Road was com- 
menced. The authority for its construction was 
then unquestioned. To how many thousands of 
our couptrymen has it proved a benefit ? To what 
single individual has itever proved an injury ?— 
Repeated liberal and candid discussions in the 
Legislature have conciliated the sentiments, and 
approximated the opinions of ealightened minds. 
upon the question of constitutional power. I 
cannot but hope that, by the same process of 
friendly, patient, and persevering deliberation, 
all constitutional objections will ultimately be 
removed. The extent and limitation o! the pow- 
ers of the General Government, in relation to 
this transcendently important interest, will be 
setiled and acknowledged, to the common satis- 
faction of all, and every speculative scruple will 
be solved by a practical public blessing. 

Fellow-citizens, you are acquainted with the 
peculiar circumstances of the recent election, 
which have resulted in affording me the oppor- 
tunity of addressing you at this time. You have 
heard the exposition of the principles which will 
direct me in the fulfilment of the high and solemn 
trust imposed upon me in this station. 

Less possessed of your confidence, in advance, 
than any of my predecessors, | am deeply con- 
scious of the prospect that I Shall stand, more 
and oftener, in need of your indulgence. Inten- 
tions, upright and pure; a heart devoted to the 
welfare of our country, and the unceasing appli- 
cation of all the faculties allotted to me, to her 
service, are all the pledges that I can give for the 
faithful performance of the arduous ties lam 
toundertake. To the guidance of the Legisla- 
tive Councils; to the assistance of the Execu- 
live and subordinate departments ; to the friendly 
co-operation of the tive state govern- 
ments; to the candid and liberal support of the 
people, so far as it may be deserved “a honest in- 
dustry and zeal, I shall look for whatever success 
may attend my pow service; and knowing 
that, except the Lord keep the city, the watch- 
man waketh but in vain, with fervent supplica- 
tions for his favour, to his overruling Providence 
I commit, with humble but fearless confidence, 
my own fate, and the fature destinies of my 
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NEW-YORK, MARCH 12, 1825. 


MRK. OWEN’S DISCOURSE ON A NEW 5SY5- 
TEM OF SUCILIY 


The Mationai lnteiligencer gives at length the dis- 


course of Mr, Owen, referred to tn out extract of 
last week. It occupies almost an entire page of 
that jourval, in fine type 

As the subject 1s one possessing ao small share ot 
interest, and trom Mr. Owen’s attempt to introduce 
his system into the United States, more peculiarly 
entitled to regard by our fellow-citizens ; we shali 
take a cursory view of his propositions and princi 
ples of society, a8 detailed betore the members of 
the National Legislature, and other officers of the 
General Government on the 25th alt, 

ihe style of the address 1s peculiar, and seems to 
belong scarcely less to the present age than to our 
own country. itis however oue well adapted to the 
circumstauces of the speaker, and to which an au- 
dience would listen with pieasure. 

Mr. Owew possesses one qualification very import 
aut to aman desirous of bringing to notice, ani 
urging to its successiul issue any innovation like the 
present on the long established prejudices and reg- 
ulations of society. Whatever views others may eu 
ertaim of the plans by which this gentieman has »-v 
much distwguished himself, he is depressed by no 
doubts of their value, nor retarded by any tears of 
tueir impracticability. He is beyond all question 
eothusiastic—is he not also visionary ? 

In his in-reductory observations on the present 
occasion we find the following expres-ione;—** Th. 
subject which | shail now encdeavou: to explain, is, 
Without exception, the most important that cau be 
presemed to the human mind,” 

“* Believing, as I do, most conscientiously, that the 
principles which I] am about to explain, are founded 
mn fact, are in unison with all vatare, and are abun- 
dantly competent te relieve society from its errors 
and evils. [ must, while this conviction so remains, 
adopt every measure that my faculties and exper- 
ence can suggest to enable all men to receive the 
sam inspressions, and to act apon them.” 

Believing thas, as Mr. Owen does, in the immense 
value of his system to the human race, his philan- 
thropic disposition has led him to make exertions 
avail himself of the rapid extension and increasing 
influence and power of this country to diffuse its 
blessings throughout America, and eventually over 
the whole earth He addresses the following lan- 
guage to Congress —* Through long experience, | 
am prepared to say, that the advantages to be de- 
rived trom these principles and practices, will Le so 
superior to any now possessed by any people, that, 
if the Goveruments of the old world do not gradual- 
ly alter their institutions, so as to permit the subjecis 
of their respective states. to partake of similar bene- 
fits, then will the population of the old world come 
to the new ; for, within its limits, from north to 
south, there isan abundance of capacity to sustain 
and support, in high comfort, much more than a!! 
the present population of the old world, Therefore, 
the rulers of these states, in coming to a decision on 
this subject, will have to decide upon the destinies 
af the human race, both ia this and in future gene- 
ratious,” 

The experience here alluded to, consists of Mr 
Jwen’s observaion of the actual state of mankind in 
common life, aud the results of his experiments in his 
well known establishment at New Lanark, now of 
many vears standing. These experiments he was 
ted to undertake from a persuasion “ that society 
isin error ; that the notions on which all its institu 
tious are founded, are not true; that they necessa- 
rily generate deception and vice, and that the prac- 
tices which proceed from them, are destructive of 
the happiness of human life.” 

‘The great object intended to be attained by the 
various institutions of every age and country, how- 
ever, is, or ought to be, says Mr. O. to secure happi- 
ness to the greates! number of human beings, yet 
the facts conveyed to us, by history, and the experi- 
ence of the present, assures us that no arrangements 
have been formed—that oo institutions exist, even 
to this hour, competent to produce these results.”’ 

Phis state of things is attributed to “ man’s igno- 
rance of his own nature,” which has unhappily giv- 
eu rise to government by “ force and fraud,” instead 
of the wiser and more appropriate system of a go- 
verument founded on “ justice, kindness and sin- 
cerity.” 

Such a government Mr. Owen established among 
the residents at New Lanark, now amounting to 
25110 persons ; and hethus describes its happy ef- 
fecis.—* They (visiters) saw a population that had 
been indolent, dirty, imbecile, and demoralized, to 
a lamentable extent, who had become actively indus- 
(rious, cleanly, temperate, and very generally moral, 
in all their proceedings. They saw the children ot 
these people trained and educated, from two years 
of age aud upwards, without individual reward or 
punishinent, and’they had never seen children who 
were their equals, in disposition, habits, manners, 
intelligence, and kind feelings, or whu appeared to 
enjoy an equal degree of human happiness.”’ 

In answer to the naiural inquiry of the spectator, 
how thes great Change in the character of this socie- 
ty was effected, Mr. Owen repiies, “ Having disco- 
vered that individuals were always formed by the 
circumstances, whatever they might be, which were 
allowed to exist around them, my practice was to 
govern the circumstances ; aud thas, by means im. 
perceptible aud uaknown to the individuals, I form- 
ed them, to the extent | could control the circum- 
stances, into what | wished them to become ; and in 
this manner were the changes effected io the popula- 
tion under my care. lo this proeess, | could not be 
disappointed ; for | did not expect any evil to dixap- 
pear, until Lhad removed the cause or causes which 
produced it ; nor will evil of any kind ever be ex- 
cluded from society, until the cause which gives it 
existence shall be discovered and removed.” 

[A very unusual press of matter compels us to de- 
ter the remainder of this subject.] 





NEW UNIVERSITY IN ENGLAND. 

A late London paper mentions that in conse- 
quence of the overflow of students at the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge, it is in con- 
templation to found a third University, in th: 
neighbourhood of York; towards which, it is said 
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Mars, and grant a donation of 500 dollars, 

| iothe Trustees of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church at Hartwick, for the purpose of 
enabling them to erect a building contigaous 
othe Academy, to answer the twofold 
ourpose of ahouse of public worship for 
the Congregation, and a chapel for the pub- 
lic uses of of the Institution—but in conse- 
quence of the small number of the Con- 
gregation, and the difficulty of raising sufh- 
cient funds, the Trustees have hitherto 
been prevented from prosecuting their de- 
sign. Fromcircamstances, however, which 
have come to the knowledge of the Com- 
mittee, they are led to indulge the hop: 
that the Trustees of said Church will not 
relinquish their purpose, and that by their 
persevering exertions, this desirable object 
may be accomplished at some future pe- 
riod. 

A collection of books which were direct 
ed to be purchased at the la-t merting of 
the Synod, by a committee appointed for 
that purpose, have been received and plac- 
ed in the Theological Library at Hart 
wick. 

The last annual meeting of the Board of 
Trustees was held in the city of Albany, on 
the 29th of September last. The esta- 
blishment of an Assistant Professorship in 
Theology, which was propo<ed to the Board 
at its meeting in 1823, was again introduced 
Upon this subject, however, the Board 
have not yet heen able fully to determine. 
It appears that the present state of the 
funds of the Institution will not allow of ar 
appropriation sufficient forthe support of 
such an establishment. The Board are, 
however, willing to allow annual compen 
sation for the services of Assistant Teach 
ers, as long as they shall deem it necessary. 


City Affairs —The Common Council held an extra 
meeting on Monday the 7th inst. Among the re- 
ports presented, was one from the committee of Fi- 
at the dixposa 
A pe 
tition was presented by sundry inhabitants, praying 
that a dock or basin may be built in Gr-enwich. at 
the foot of Christopher-street.— A resolution was of- 
fered by Alderman Cowdrey, that the street inspec:- 
ars be directed to enforce the law preventing th 
running ai large of hogs, which was referredto 4 


nance in favour of placing $1500 
of the surveyors in the upper part of the city. 








committee ; and alsoenforcing the law to preven 
the ving of kites. which was adopied. A'derima: 
King proposed a resolution that the committee on 
applications to the Leg:slature inquire into the ex 
pediency of annulling some of the laws which exon 
erate certain classes of citizens from Jury duty. He 
remarked that the present number who were com- 
pe led to do this duty was much too smail, and the 
t was obvious to al thatthe burden was too great. 
— Che subject of dividing the upper wards was again 
introduced, and a resolution passed that there be or- 
ganized two new wards in that part of the city. 


STATE LEGISLATURE. 
fn the Senate, a biti has been reported to esta- 
blish aboard of internal improvement, as recom 
neuded a the governer’s message, and a similar 
neasure has been adopted in the House. 
4 bill to incorporate th» Gas Licht Company, in 


ve city of Albany, has also been reported in the 
tiouse. 


Great State road.—A meeting of gentlemen from 
many of the counties on the southern line of the 
stute having been held at the Assembly chamber, to 
take into consideration the subject of a great road, 
from the Hudson River westward, through the south- 
ern counties, as recommended in the governor's 
message ; at which resolations were adopted in ap- 
probation of the project, and requesting the Levis- 
‘ature to appoint a joint committee of the two Hous- 
esto take into consideration the expediency of mak 
ing appropriations to carry into effect the recom- 
mendation of the Governor on this subject at the 
opening of the present session. A resolution to this 
effect was aclopted in the House, and concurred in 
by the Senate. 

Resolutions have been unanimously adopted in the 
House, expressive of great personal regard to Mr 
Monroe, of approhation of his official conduct in the 
Presideacy of the United States, and offering to him 


live to enjoy with his fel ow citizens the blessings of 
that liberty and independence for the attainment 
of which he shed his blood, and for the perpetuation 
of which he has so long and faithfully laboured. 


The Spesker is to transmit a copy of the resola- 
tions to Mr Monroe, 


to the imvitativn of the Legislature, has been com- 
municated by message from the Governor. 


ow his retarn from his southern and western tour, 
to go from Pittsburgh to the western parts of the 
state of New York, and enjoy the navigation of th: 


to Boston, where he is already engaged to be pre- 
-ewt this spring to assist at the Bunker Hili Monu- 
ment celebration. “ Novhing” he says, “save the 
unpossibiiity, for want of time, to take that route can 
prevent me from executing this plan. Jo the mean 
while I beg your excellercy to offer to both houses, 
my acknowledgments for the favours conferred up- 
on me, the sense of which shall animate my heart to 
my last breath : it is particularly gratifying to me to 
receive them from the representatives of the state 
where first on my landing in last August from Eu- 
rope. | have been welcomed with a kindness truly 
auspicious from the series of my happy visits 
throughout the Unica.” 

The House has passed the bill from the senate, 
for building a new state prison in the first or second 
district, with amendments ; which have been con- 
curred in by the Senate. 

The Senate has passed with amendments, the bil! 
for the payment of certain notes given by Myron 
Holley, as treasurer of the canal commissioner-. 
and the House has concurred. 

Canal bridges——A resolution has been adopted, 
requesting the canal commissioners to report as to 
the expediency of elevating the canal bridges so high 
that the lives of passengers in boa’s may not be en- 
dangered thereby ; and also as to the propriety of 
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on his retirement assurances of high consideration | 
and respect, and of ardent wishes that he may long | 





It ex- | 
presses his thauks for the attention, and his purpese, 


canal, and proceed throvgh Albany aud Vermont, | 





substituting Scows for bridges, except in populous 
villages 

[We find enumerated this week, as passed, bill to 
incorporate the seminary of the Genesee conference, 
atC.zenovia. i his is in confradiction to the starr- 
ments published last week, aud we kaow not which 
is correct. ] 


_— 
CONGRESS. 

Monday, Feb. 23. -Mr. Hayee, in the Senate in- 
troduced a resolution that Congress has no power 
to a prepriate the public ‘ands as @ fund for the 
future emanciparion of the blacks, &c. 

ta theHouse, Mr. Conaway offered a resolution, 
that Congress authorise a survey for the removal! of 
obstructions in the Red River. 

A great vumber of bills were passed—among 
them one authorising the Secretary ef the T easury 
to borrow $12.000.000 or to effect an exchange of 
stock to this a:nouatr. 

Tuesday, March | —The Senate again considered 
the bill for the relief of the sufferers on the Niagara 
frontier during the late war, which was ordered to 
be engrossed for a third readiag. The bill author: 
zng the eceupanon «f the Colambia or Oregon river 
was refused to be taken up. The bill to reduce into 
one the several acts regulating and establishing the 
Post Office Department, with the amendments, was 
taken up. The amendments were lost, aad the bill 
ordered to its third reading. Mr. Hayne renewed 
th motion that the Senate take up the bill respec’- 
ing the Oregon river. The motion prevailed, and 
the bil! was again taken up aad laid on the table. — 
In the evening session, the Senate concurred in the 
amendments made by the House to the bill for the 
suppression of piracy. Several other bills were or- 
dered toa third reading ; afver which, the Senate 

djourned. 

In the House, Mr. McDuffie offered resolutions, 

Chat the Constitution of the United States be so 
smended, that the mode of voting for Presideut and 
Vice-President shall be uniferm, and that the peo 
ile shall vote directly for the aforesaid offices by 
districts. 

Chat the Constitution be further amended, so as 
to prevent the election of the aforesaid officers from 
devolving upon either branches of Congress, by pro- 
viding that in case no person shall obiaia the votes 
the majority of said districts, the peopie shali 
p eceed to choose the officers aforesaid, from the 
versons having the highest number of votes for the 
ward offices respectively 

That a select committee be appointed, with in- 
structions to prepare a joint resolution for ameadiag 
the Constitution, in couformity with the foregoing 
resolutions. 

A resoiution was presented from the Legis‘a‘ure 
if Ludiana, on the subject of providing for the gra 
jual emancipa'ion of the people of co‘our heli in 
servitude in the United States; which was laid on 
the table. 

The House, ina committee of the whole, then 
took up the bil! feom the Senate for the suppression 
of piracy After rauch discussion “ the bill was di- 
vested of all energetic measures which it originally 
possessed. and is now merely a bill authorizing the 
buiding of ten sloops of war, and leaving the em- 
ploy ment of them to the direction of the Executive.” 

Wednesday, 2—Among the bills which received 
the sanction of both Houses on Wednesday, were— 
the bill approving the acts of Virginia and Mary- 
land, for incorporating the Ohio and Chesapeake Ca- 
nal Company ; the dil furtherte preva for the pa- 
nishment of crimes against the United States ; and 
the bill for indemnifying the sufferers by destruction 
of property onthe Niagara fronti-r during the tate 
war; the bill to authorise the laying out and open- 
iag of a road from the Western frontier of Missouri 
tothe confines of New Mexico; the oi!) 'o tablish 
a navy yard and depot on the coast of Florida, and 
$100,000 was app opriated for that purpose. —Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 

Thursday, 3.—The committee on engrossed bills 
The Semate consented to 
the ratification of the convention of peace, recently 
concluded by our minister, with the Republic of Co- 
lombia. 


reported to both houses. 


In the evenmg session they acted upon 
about seventy bills. Mr. Clay addressed the House 
on leaving the chair, when he remarked that he pro- 
bably left i for ever. 


THE CABINET. 

On Saturday the President of the United States 
transmitted to the Senate the following nominations 
to the several Departments. 

Heury Clay, of Kentucky, Secretary of State ; 
Richard Rush, of Pennsylvania, Secretary of the 
Treasury ; James Barbour, of Virginia, Secretary of 
War ; Mr. Southard remains Secretary of the Navy ; 
Mr MeLean, Postmaster General, and Mr. Wirt, 
Aitorney General: which the Senate has confirmed. 

The President alse bas made the following nomin- 
ations.—Mr A H. Everett, Minister to Spain; Mr. 
C, Hughes, Charge des Affaires to the Netherlands; 
Condy Raguet, do. at Rio Janeiro; M-. Forbes do. 
at Buenos Ayres; Mr. Thomas Y. Brent, do. at 
Lisbon. Mr. Poinsett has been nominaied Minister 


| to Mexico. 
Gen La Fayette — The answer of Gea. La Fayetie | 


Mr. Crawford resigned the office of Secretary 
of the Treasury on the 3d tust. 


The Senate of the United States has advised and 
consented ‘o the ratification of the General Con- 
venton of Peace, Amity, Navigaiion and Com- 
merce, recently concluded with the Republic of Co- 
lombia, by our Mivister resident at Bogota. 


Fae National Journal states that the report that 
Chief Justice Marshal! intends to resign his seat on 


the bench of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, is, without ‘oundation. 


Che Jew Bill as it is cailed (an act to relieve the 
Hebrews from certaia politica! disqualification-) 
which has excited so much interest for some years 
past iv Maryland, bas at length been passed into a 
law. ‘ 

Bread made of Iceland Moss with Flour 
—Of late years, Iceland Moss has been 
used (either alone or mixed with flour) in 
the composition ef bread. The authorities 
of Saxony published a report on the subject, 
in which they stated, that seven pounds of 
the meal oiled with fourteen times its 
quantity of water, and baken in this state 
with fifty-nine and a half pounds of flour, 
produced 111! and a half pounds of good 
household bread. Neariy all ihe Iceland 
moss collected in Germany, is sent to En- 
gland,where it is used in brewing, and in the 
composition of ship biscuit, as it is not at- 
tacked by worms, and suffers little by the 
action of seawater. 

Governor Morrill of New-Hampshire, has ap- 
pointed Thursday, the’ I4th day of April, to be 
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Grand Canal of Amsterdam —The Canal 
from Amsterdain to Nieuw Diep, was opened in 
December last, and the frigate Bellona, of 44 

ns, performed the voyage in four days and a 
valf The distance is 50 English miles The 
Bellona passed on the Canal a Dutch Batavia 
man without difficulty. The vessels are at pre- 
sent drawa by horses, but this spring two large 
tow steamboats are to be employ the nar- 
rowest part of the Canal is 120 feet in width. 
There are five locks on the Canal having the 
dimensions of an 80 gun ship. The whole ex- 
pense of towing a vessel of 300 tons the length 
of this Canal is calculated at 100 frances. 


Inland communication with Mezico.— A paper 
from Franklin, Missouri, relates the adventures of 
a trading party from New Mexico, as follows. 

“A company of five persons, left the Province 
of New Mexico for this state,in November last. 
On their way in, one of their number, was mur- 
dered by the Osage Indians. The party suffered 
extremely from cold and hunger, and at one time 
were compelled tosubsist on their mules.” 


Population of Missouri.—By the Census of 
1824, the tota! number of inhabitants in this state 
is found to be 80,677. 


Capital punishments in Englind.—The num- 
ber of persons executed during the last year is 
less than perhaps was ever known. On re- 
ference to the annual statements which, for seve- 
ral years past. have been made by the present 
Governor of Newgate and his predecessors, the 
amount of executions at the Old Baily is as fol- 
lows:—In 1818, 23; 1819, 25; 1820,43; 1821, 
33; 1822, 23; 1823, 18; 1824, 11—forming a to- 
tal, in seven years of 176. 

Steam boats in Switzeriand.—An article from 
Geneva and Constance, those of Neufchatel., 


advantage of steam boats by the end of this 
year, 1825. 
Serery.—la the British dominions 220 associa 


tions are said to exist te promote the gradual ab.'* 
lition of slavery. of 


Phe British Government has offered to Upper C2 
nada a loan of $300 000, towards making a cans, 


from Lake Ontario to the river Ottawa. 7 


Indian Treaty Concluded.—We have the pleasure 
of announcing the conclusion of a treaty with the 
Creek Indians in this state.—The cession to the 
state is said to embrace all their land, except about 
50 miles square, lying in Alabama +The quantity 

‘f land is also said to amount to between four and 
five millions of acres, one third of which is stated 
‘o be good land. The price given is $400 000, and 
an equal quantity of land west of the Mi<sis-ippi, 
to which the Indians are to remove in eighteen 
noaths. We congratulate our fellow-citizens on 
this desirable event, not only on account of the ac- 


tual benefit to the state, but as the settlement of an | 


account between it and the United States, which 
has given rise to some irritation.—Savan. Georgian. 


Louisville, [Ken.] Feb 13. 
Steam Carriage.—Dr. Buchanan succeeded yes- 
terday in propelling a wagon some three or four 
niles, with a very small capillary steam engine. 
The experiment, we are informed, succeeded be- 
yond the most sanguine anticipation of its inge- 
nious inventor. 


American Gold.—The Bank of the United States, 
sent on to Washington a supply of American Gold 
Coin to pay off the members of Congress, in order 
to diffuse it through the country, and extend a 
knowledge of the benefits of the Mint. 

Desha.—It is stated that this murderer has broke 
jail and fled. 


The remarks ascribed to Richard Stockton, Esq. | 


in the reportof the proceedings of the Colonization 

















Society, at Washington, it appears were made by | 


Lieutenant R. F. Stockton. 


Improvement in travelling.—A gentleman in En- 


gland, we are told, has lately invented a method of 


iiluminatiag the path of a traveller on horseback by | 


fixing under foot on the stirrup, small iron lamps, 
contrived to throw their light dowaward and forward 
on the path = It is stated iat in this way the road 
is rendered perfectly visible, and riding made as safe 
as by day. 

The Emperor of Russia, and the Kings 
of Prussia and Spain bave recently issued 
decrees relating to the publication of works 
in their dominions. The Press is a subject 
of constant alarm and watchfulness to the 
European monarchs. 


Par:s, Jan. 13.—We received, yester- 
day, the news of the death of his majesty 
Ferdinand IV. King of the two Sicilies. The 
Prince of Calabria, father of h-r royal bigh- 
ness the Dutchess of B:rri, succeeds the 
king his father, under the name of Francis 
L. 

Worcester Coal.—A Mr. Elliot, of Wor- 
cester, offers to deliver, at the Coal Pit in 
that place, one thousand tons of Coal at one 
dollar per ton, and any persona who will 
take that quaatity shall afterwards be fur- 
nished with five thousand chaldrons at one 
dollar perchaldron. He will furnish small 
er quantities at two dollars per ton. 


IRON RAIL ROADS, AND THE STEAM 
COACH, 

When the steam coach is brought fully in- 
to use, practice wil teach os many things 
respecting it, of whih theory leaves us ig- 
norant. With the ficilities for rapid mo- 
tien for which it will afford, however, we 
tink we are not too sanguine, in expecting 
to see the present extreme rate of travel- 
ling doubled. We shall then be carried at 
the rate of 400 miles a day, with all the 
ease we now enj»y in the steam boats, but 
without the annoyance of sea sickness, or 
the danver of bewng burned or drowned. 
It is impossible to anticipate the effects of 
such an extraordinary facility of communi- 
cation, when generally introduced. From 
Calais to Petersburgh or Constantinople, 
for instance. would be bat a journey of five 
days ; and the tour of Europe might be ac- 
complished in a shorter time than our grand 
fathers took to travel to London and home 
again. —The Americans, with their charac- 
teristic ardor for improvements, are now 
collecting information about rail ways and 
locomotive machines in England. And to 
them these inventions will prove of inestim- 
able valae.—Some persons doubt, for io- 
stance, whether it is possible to keep so 
vast a territory as theirs united under one 
Government. But itis forgotten, that ex- 
tent of the territory is a bar to political 
union, only as it renders communications 
slow and difficelt, and that with the rapid 
and easy means of intercouse which the rail 








ternal means of communication. WV 
Biel, Zurich, and Wallerstadt, will have the 2 


way affords, New-York, New-Orleans, 
Colombia river, though distant respective- 
ly from two thousand to three thousand 
miles, will be politically and morally nearer 
to one another than London and Edinburgh 
were a century ago. Free Governments 
in ancient times were necessarily small, be- 
cause they depended on anion of sentiment 
in the mass of the people; and one citizen 
would not then know the opinion of ano 
ther at thirty milesdistance. But the pos: 
the press, and the stage coach have made 
easier to unite twenty millions of men in 
common cause in our days, than it was 
unite the fiftieth part of the number in f 
days of Philip of Macedon. And with 
means of communication we are likely $yose 
to possess, we think, the one hundred | 
fifty millions who will inhabit North Ame _ 
ca, next century, will be more complete. 
one people, than the inhabitants of Fran’ 
or Britain at this day. Itis pheasiog inde ~ 
to think that at the moment when the gir 

lic republics of the new world are sa 
into existence, the inventive genius of }, 

is creating new moral and mechanical 

ers to cement and bind their vast and dis. 
members together, and to give the hug}. 
race the benefits of a more extended, 
perfect civilization. But we ought o.4, o¢ 
overlook the additional security whi, , ¢:. 
opulent and highly improved couptr . ona 
in future derive from the facility of .’ )- 


: “4s our 
foreign enemy, for instance, to invade 


gland, 500 steam wagons could cvaply. 
rd * > 
50,000 armed mesin one day to the aftelr 
assailed; and ‘vithin one week, it wor bets. 

easy by the same means, to collect a hi 
three hundred thousand men to o> 
' ‘ eback to 

all qnite fresh and fit for action.—S 

Ne eee ‘est per- 

St. Thomas.—A destructive fire broke out’ &* * 
Thomas on the 12th of February, and between 4 and 
500 houses, including negro houses, were destroved. 
and 500 families left houseless, and a great aumber 
totally ruined. The fire originated ia accident. 

City Dispensary.—The Treasurer of the City Dis- 
pensary, in behalf of the Trustees, gratefully ac- 
knowledges the reception of $50, enclosed by “ A 
Friend,” in a note to J. Goodhue. 

—— ee 
OBDINATION. 

At Christ Church, Philadelphia, on Sanday the 
6th inst. the Rev. Robert Davis, Missionary at Read- 
ing, was admitted to the order of Priests by the Kit. 
Rev. Bishop White, of Pennsylvania. 

INSTALLATIONS. 

The Rev. Samuel Barrett was installed pastor of 
the Twelfth Congregational Church in Bostoa, on 
Wednesday the %h ult. Sermon by the Rev. Dr. 
Lowell, of Boston, from Ist Thessalonians, ii. 4 

On Wednesday the 2d inst. the Rev. Abijah Crane 
was installed as pastorover the Congregational 
Society in Westdioreland. The Rev. Mr. Coe, of 
New-Hartford, delivered the sermon, from I Corin- 
thians, ii 15. 16, 


_ fa ~~ 


Deaths iv this City last week, 83.—Consumption, 
10.—Smallpox, 2.—Old age, 5—Inflammatien of 
the Chest, 8. 

Ju Philadelphia, 86.~-Consuimptioa, 10.-—Inflam- 
mation of the brain, 6.—Dropsy in the brain, 17. 

ARV AES BRE ITE EY oad adiieseitach 


MARRIAGES. 


In the City —Mr. Robert H. Hart to Miss Catha- 
rine Morrison; Mr. James B. Wilson to Miss Sarah 
Eliza Taylor , Mr. Otis Wileox to Miss Catharine 
Campbell; Mr. Charles Lawrence to Miss Sophia 
Lannuier ; Mr. Stephen Allen to Miss Haanah Burn- 
ham; Mr. Daniel Reeder to Miss Rebecca Ryder. 


DEATHS. 

In the City—-Mr. James Lyons, 63; Mr. Herca- 
les Mulligan, 85; Mr. John N. McLaughlin, Is ; 
Mrs. Ano Polhemus, 81; Mr. Thomas Fiynn, 21; 
Miss Ann Louisa Caines, 25; Mr. Hugh Grant ; 
Mes. Elizabeth Braine ; Mr. Howard Watkins, 33 ; 
Mr Philip {. Arcularius, 78; Mr. Gay Gonid, 25 ; 
Mrs. Rachel Meek,56; Mr. William Boss, 28. 

a ws aa 


NEW-YORK 5S. S. UNION SOCIETY. 


General Association of Teachers. 








A meeting of the Association of Teachers will 
be held on Wednesday evening, the 16th inst. xt half 
past 7 o'clock in the School room under the Lutheran 
Chwch io Walker-street. 

The Monthly Concert of Praver for Sabbath 
Schools will be held on Monday evening, 14th inat. 
at 7 o'clock, ia the Methodist Church in Duane-st. 

A. P. HALSEY, Secretary. 

March 12, 1825. 





Southern District of New-York, ss. 
#444444 7DE IT REMEMBERED, that on the sevenilx 
+* $ + day of February, in the forty-ninth year of 
ral me Do #the Independence of the United States of Ame- 
+++ 41 ica, Mablon Day, of the said District, bath 
deposited in this office, the title af a Book, the right wherect 
he claims ss Proprietor, io the words following. to wit > 

Observations on the epemtenes of Female Edveation, and Ma- 
ternal Instruction, with their Beneficial Influence om Society. By 
a Mother. “Every wise woman buildeth her house, bur th: 
foolish plucketh it dowa with her hands.”—Proverds xiv. 1. 

“ From education, as the leading cause, 

“ The public character its colour draws; 

“ Thence the prevailing manners take their cast, 

“ Extravagant or sober, loese or chaste.”—-Comper. 

In conformity to the Act of the Congress of the United States, 
colitled “ An Act for the encouragement of Learning, by securing 
the copies of Maps, Chariz, and Books, to the auihors and prupri- 
etors of such cupies, during the times therein mentioned.” And 
also to an Act, entitled “ An Act, supplementary to an Act, ent: 
tied an Act, for the encouragement of Learning, hy ing th< 
copies of Maps, Charts, and Buoks, to the aut propric - 
tors of such copies, during the times therein , and ex- 
teading the benefits thereof tothe arts of designing, engraving. 
and eichiag historical and other prints.” 

JAMES DILi, 

_Clerk of the Southern District of New-¥ ort 
Southern District x N ew-VYork, 33. 
$$O$O$o E IT REMEMBERED, that on the 
: > | fourtenth day of Januuary, A. 1. 
> 1825, in the 49th year of the Indepen- 
> dence of the United States of America, 
Mahlon Day, of the said district, hath deposited in this 
office, the ttle of a Book, the right whereof he claims 
Be tg. in the words following, to wit :— 

ARIFF, or Rates of Duties payable on Goods, Wares, and 
Merchandise, unported into the United States of America, after 
the 30th of June, 1€24. Exhibiting also in an ad joining column, 
the former rates of duty. To which is added, Forms for the Di- 
rection of Merchacts,: ers of Vessels and others dommg buri- 
ness at the Custom house, aod an Appendix coataining sever? 
importaut Laws of the United States, and State of New-York, 
relating to Commerce. Revised aod cogrected by Thomas kK. 
Da Bow, Clerk m the New-York Custom-Iiouse, 

In conformity to the Act of the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States, entitled, “ -w Act for the encourasement of 
Learning, by securing the copies of Maps, Charts, anc 
Books, tothe authors and proprietors of such copies, 
during the times therein mentioned.” And also. to an 


act, entitled, “ An Act, supplementary to an act, enti, 
tled, an Act, for the encou nt sd eanatien by se- 
curing the copies of Maps, Charis, andBooks, to the 
authors an@ proprietors of suci: copies, during the times 
pegperlyery oi med, and extending the — ts thereof to 
t avi aud etching histori 

and other prints.” ere 5, wis 

JAMES DILI, 


Clerk of the Southern District of New-York 
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THE DEATH OF THE RIGHTEVUS. 
‘This place is holy ground, 
World, with thy cares, away ! 
Sitence and darkness reign around, 
But, lo! the break of day : 
What bright and sudden dawn appears, 
‘Fo shine upon this scene of tears ° 


‘Sis not the morning-light, 
‘That wakes the lark to sing ; 
‘Sis net a meteor of the night, 
Nor track of angels wing : 
lt is an uacreated beam, 
ike that which shone on Jacob's dream. 


Eternity and Time 
Met for a moment here ; ; 
From earth to heaven a scate sublime 
Rested on either sphere, 
Whose steps a saintly figure trod, 
By death’s cold hand le4 home to God. 


He tanded in our view, 
Midst flaming hosts above ; 

Whose ranks stood silent, while he drew 
Nigh to the throne of love, 

ud meekly took the lowest seat, 

et nearest his Redeemer’s feet. 


Thrilled with ecstatic awe, 
Katranced our spirits fell, 
Aad saw—yet wist aot what they saw; 
And heard —no tongue can tell 
vat scunds the eax of rapture caught, 
at glory Gild the eye of thought, 


hus far above the pole, 

Ou wings of mounting fire, 

ith may pursue the enfranchised soul, 
But soon her pinions tire ; 

not given to mortal maa 

roa! mysteries to scan. > 


hold the bed of death ; 4 
This pale and lovely clay ; 
ard ye the sob of parting breath ¢ 
arked ye the eye's last ray ? 

life so sweetly ceased to be, 

ed in immortality. ‘ 


ould tears revive the dead, 
Rivers. should swell our eyes ; 
Could sighs recall the spirit fled, 
We would not quench our sighs, 
Till love returned this altered mien, 
And all the embodied soul were seen, 


Bury the dead ;—and weep 
La siillness o'er the loss ; 
Bury the dead ;—in Christ they sleep, 
Vi he» love on earth his cross, 
Ard from the grave their dust shall rise 
In his own image to the skies. 
Montcomery. 








JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 

As the office of President of the United States has 
lecn recently bestowed on this gentleman, we have 
thought a brief sketch of his life would not be unac- 
ceptable. The following account is, with some cur- 
tuilinent, copied from a paper published in the 
State of Maine. 

Joun Quincy ApAms was born at Brain- 
tree, Massachusetts, July 11, 1767. In the 
eleventh year of his age, 1778, he accom- 
panied his father, John Adams, late President 
of the U. States, to France, the father be- 
ing joint commissioner with Dr. Franklin 
und Arthur Lee, to that Court. After re- 
siding about eighteen mouths in France, he 
returned home with his father. In Novem- 
ber, 1779, the father of Mr. Adams was 
again sent to Europe, with a commission for 
negotiating peace, and atreaty of commerce 
with Great Britain. He again took his son 
J.Q. Adams, with him. They arrived at 
Paris after a disastrous passage, and the son 
was put toschoolin that city. And when 
it became necessary for the father to go to 
Holland, in pursuance of his official duties, 
he took his son withhim, and first placed 
him in a public city school in Amsterdam, 
aflerwards, at a suitable time, at the univer- 
sity of Leyden. In July, 1781, the son, as 
private Secretary, accompanied to St. Pe- 
tersburgh the late judge Dana, who had been 
appointed Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Fmpress of Russiaa—He remained with 
Jadge Dana about fourteen months, when be 
left St. Petersburgh to rejoin his father in 
Holland. The father was, on the arrival 
of the son in Holland, at Paris, on business 
relating to his commission. The son, how- 
ever, remained at the Hague. ‘The father 
seon rejoined his son, and ina short time 
after they both went to Paris. ‘The defini- 
tive treaty was signed in September, 1783 ; 
and they both resided together in England, 
Holland and France, until 1785. 

The father was appointed, about this 
time, minister to the court of St. James ; 
and the son returned to this country. After 
preparatory studies he was admitted a stu- 
dent at Cambridge University, where he re- 
ceived the degree of Bachelor of Arts, in 
1787.—After completing his collegiate stu 
dies, he commenced the reading of law in 
the office of the late Theophilus Parsons at 
Newburyport, and at the expiration of the 
usaal period allowed for acquiring a law 
education, was admitted to the bar in the 
Courtsof the State, and commenced the 
practice in Boston. 

He remained in Boston about four years, 
during which time his professional practice 
was Inconsiderable. His attention was 
chiefly engrossed by political subjects. In 
thesummer of 1791, he publisheda series 
of numbers in the Boston Centinel, under 
the signature of Publieola. He also publish- 
efi a few numbers, in the same paper, un- 
der the signature of Marcellus. The latter 
were not much noticed, and are now con- 
signed to oblivion. But his subsequent pa- 
yers, in the support of Washingion’s pro- 

clamation of neutrality, attracted a large 
share of public attention, and were popular, 
us they Comported with the sentiments of z 
people of this country, at 


raajority of the 
In 1794, he was appointed minister resi- 


| of his father to the Presidency his destina- 
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edto him as to his son, but with what au- 
thority we know not. 

From 1794 to 1801, J.Q. Adams was in 
Europe, succes-sively employed as a pablic 
minister, in Holland, England and Prussia. 
He was, while in Europe, nominated by 
Washington, as Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the Court of Lisbon ; but at the accession 


tion was changed and he was appointed mi- 
nister to the Court of Berlin. 

He remained at Berlin from November, 
1797, until April, 1801; and during that 
time concluded a treaty of commerce with 





Prussia. He was then recalled, and arrived 
in Philadelphia in September, 1801. just 
before the commencement of Mr, Jeflerson’s 
ad ninistration. 

In 1802, he was elected member of the 


capacity one year. [He wasthen elected a 
senator of the United States for six years 
from the 4thof ‘larch, 1805. But when 
the embargo question came before Congress 
he advocated the measure and thereby be- 
came noxious to the legislature of the 
state which conferred upon him his station. 
He resigned his office as Senator in 13808 ; 
his reasons for so doing are to be found in 
aletter which he addressed to the late Go- 
vernor Sullivan, of Massachusetis. In 
March, 1809, he was nominated by Mr. 
Madison fora minister to Russia, but no 
vote was taken on the nomination. He was 
hewever, in August following appointed mi- 
n*ster plenipotentiary to the Emperor of 
Massia, the office before designated for him. 
ach are the principal political events in 
life of Mr. Adams, until his participation 
the negociations of Ghent, and hia subse- 
ent appointment to the office of Secretary 
of State, 

His public ligerary career embraces the 
period, during which he held the office of 
Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory 
in the University of Cambridge. His lec- 
tures are before the public, and are gene- 
rally considered as happy specimens of 
learning and taste. 

ome ee 


SCIENTIFIC. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 

AND ARTS. 
Contents of No. I, Vol. IX, just pudlished. 

Geology, Mineralogy, Topography, &c. 

Art. I. Notice of Saake hill, and Saratoga Lake 

ani its environs, by Dr. J H. Steele, (with a plate.) 

It. Prof. Olmsted on the Gold Mines of N. Caro- 

lina. 

Ht. Description of the Oolitic Formation of Sa- 

ratoga County, N. Y. by Dr. J. H. Steele. 

IV. Notice of a siscolar conformation of Lime- 

stone, by Prof Dewey. 

V. Notice of several localities of minerals in 

Massachusetts. by Rev. £. Hitchcock. 

VI. Geological ani Miscellaneous Observations 

by M. Boue. 

VII. Notice of a Rocking Stone in Savoy, Mass. 

by Dr. I. Porter, with a plate. 

VIII. On Bowlders and Rolled Stones. 

IX Notices of Miscellaneous Localities of Mine- 

rals. 







THE SCIENCE 


Botany. 
X. Physiology of the Gyropodiuin Coccineum, by 
Rev. E. Hitchcock, 
XI Caricography, (continued,) by Prof. C. 
Dewey. 
XII. List of the rarer plants found in Alabama, 
by M. C. Leavenworth, M. D. 


Zovlogy. 
XU. Ov Hybernation, by Isaac Lea. 


Physics, Mathematics, Chemistry, Mechanics, &c. 
XIV. Prof. E. Kellogg on the passage of Light- 
ning. 

XV. A new method of resolving equation of the 
third aod fourth degree, by Alexander C. Twining. 
XVI. Formula for the preparation of the Sul 
phate of Rhubarh. 

XVII. Mr. Patten’s Air Pump, Gazometer and 
Balance Beam. 

XVIIL. Prof. Wallace in reply to the remarks of 
B. upon his paper on Algebraic Series. 

XIX. On the asseried acceleration of the motion 
of Water Wheels during the night and in the win- 
ter. 

XX. Rev. E. Hitchcock's notice of “The new 
method of determining the Longitude by the Cul- 
mination of the moon and stars,” with “a list of 
stars applicable to the purpose, for the year 1825; 
by Fracis Baily, Esq. F.R S & L. 8.” 
Miscellaneous. 


XX{. Notice of the Agriculture, Scenery, Geolo- 
gy, and Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Productious 
of the Floridas, an of the Indian tribes; by James 
Pierce. Esq. 

XXII. Remarks on some Phenomena of moving 
Rocks, by Rev. J. Adams. 

XXIII. Remarks on the moving of Rocks by ice, 
by J Wood 

XXIV. Remarks additional to the Review of 
Conybeare, and Philips’s Geology of England and 
Wales. 

XXV. Botanical Fétes in France, by Prof. J. Gris- 
com. 

XXVI. Extracts from Mr. Maclure’s Letters to 
the Editor. Intelligence and Misceilanies, domestic 
and foreign. 


AURORA BOREALIS. 
A NEW THEORY. 


The last number of the Edinburgh “hi- 
losophical Journal contains a Memoir by 
Professor Hansteen, (translated ‘roma fo- 
reign Journal,) in which that eminent natu- 
talist has sketched out a very bold and 
plausible theory of the Aurora Borealis. 
The connexion of that phenomenon with 
magnetism has been long remarked, and is 
farther confirmed by the observations of the 
Professor. He considers the Aurora Bo- 
realis as a luminous ring surrounding the 
magnetical pole, witha radius varying from 
20 deg. to 40 deg., and at the height of about 
one hundred miles above the surface of the 
earth. Itis formed, he thinks, by luminous 
columns shooting upward from the earth’s 
surface, in a direction parallel to the incli- 
nation of the needle, and to the direction o! 
the earth’s magnetism: these columns ren- 
der the atmosphere opaque while they pass 





that time. 

mh to the papa etherlands. When 

this appointment took place, his father was 

Vice-President of the United States. It is 
that the appointment was as unex pect- 


through it, and only become luminous after 
they pass beyond it’ From the outer or 
convex side of the ring, beams dart forth in 





a direction nearly perpendicular to the arch, 


senate of Massachusetts, and served in that | 
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and ascend towards the zenith ; and if they 
are so lung as to pass it towards the south, 
they collect in the southin a sort of corona 
or glory, which is situated in that port ol 
the heavens to which tie south pole of the 
needle points Professur Hansteen finds 
that the observations. made respecting the 
Northern Aurora are well explained by this 
hypothesis ; and he has collected facts 10 
show that a similar ring exists around the 
southern magnetic pole, situate in New 
Holland, the northern being in North Ame- 
rica. fle infers farther, though the stock 
of observations is rather deficient, that st 
milar luminous rings exist above the two 
extremities of the secondary magnetic axis, 
in Siberia and in Terra del Fuego.—Eng. 


paper. 


From the Vermont Journal. 
ROCKING STONE. 

Mr. Spooner—Sir, | observed a paragraph 
in your paper of this day’s date, requesting 
information relative to a Rocking Stone, on 
Ascuiney. I was one of a pirty of gentle- 
men from Weathersfield. and Springfield, 
who vi-ited that mountain ip the latter part 
of Auzust last. We first ascended the high- 

st point, but our prospect being obstruct: 
ed by the timber which grows on the spot 
we descended to that part of the mountain 
on which is ereeted a stone cottage, for the 
accommodation of the curious traveller ; 
here we took up our abode for the night, 
which was very blustering. ‘There was a 
strong breeze from the west, which was so 
very cold, it was almost impossible to keep 





warm with our great coats on, anda hot fire, 
| though in the month of August. Io the 
' morning one of our party was rambling upon 
the ledges, when, at the distance of twenty 
or twenty five rods west (or a little to the 
south of west,) from the stone cottage, he 
discovered a stone, estimated by the best 
judges present to weigh about four tons, so 
nearly poised as to be easily rocked by 
one hand, and when put in motion the slight- 
est touch of the finger will keep it moving. 
it vibrates, as nearly as we could judge, 
about fifteen inches, and measures in length 
five feet and five inches, and in height three 
feet and ten inches, measuring from the ex 
treme parts.—T his stone ts balanced on two 
points, one at each end, on a diagonal line. 


the mountain. ‘This part of Ascutney af- 
fords a very grand, and imposing prospect ; 
and though a toilsome journey, I considered 
myselfamply compensated for my toil. 
I. F. 
Weathersfield, Jan. 51, 1825. 





After long enjoying the honour of being 
the highest among the Alps, Mont Blane 
had been some time since declared to be 
somewhat less eleyated than its rival Alp, 
Mont Rosa. The recent trigonometrical 
admeasurements of Austrian Engineers act- 
ing under the direction of Baron Van Wel 
den, have restored Mont Blanc to its ort- 
ginal superiority. The relative height of 
these stupendous mountains they found to 
be as follows, in Paris feet :— 

Mont Blanc 
Mont Rosa 


14,764 


14,222 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
From a Tour in Provence, published in the 
Edinburgh Journal of Science. 

In scrambling over one of the arid co- 
teaux above Tolonai, the beautiful sum- 
mer residence of our worthy old friend, 
Marshal Comte Gallifet, | was attracted by 
the manceuvres of a troop of emigrating 
insects, which amused me very much. It 
is very easy to attribute the singular econo- 
my in the actions of the insect world to the 
mere influence of instinct, as the governing 
principle of every hving thing below the 
scale of reason; but we must either extend 
the meaning of that word beyond the mere 
actions of an involuntary impulse, or find 
it fall short of explaining much of what 
may be observed in the operations of even 
that lowest tribe of creatures. 

I observed, what appeared to me a very 
slender snake, writhing across my path, 








reptiles to appear, 1 should, no doubt, have 
passed unheeded. Upon examinatiou, how- 
ever, it turned out to be the orderly emi- 
gration of a colony of large caterpillars. 
They were proceeding assiduously along 
the rocky path, in a line of march by sin- 
gle files, and so close that they appeared to 
have hold each of his neighbour’s tail, and 
the continued wave formed by their motion 
had a very singular effect. ‘The stony sur- 
face of the path rendered their progress 
exceedingly tortuous, and interrupted by 
much climbing over stones, as they seemed 
in general more disposed to go over the top 
of astone than round its base. When such 
obstacles occurred, the march, notwithstand- 
ing, did not sustain the slightest derange- 
ment, as no troops could mark time with 
greater precision and patience than the 
rear of the line, while the front was en- 
gaged in climbing aver any obstacle, or the 
leader had stopped to examine the difficul- 
ty ; the front, in their turn, tarrving until 
the rear had succeeded in surmounting the 
obstruction which the front had just passed. 
They were twenty-one in number and near- 
ly the same size, except one, considerably 
larger than the rest, whose place was ex- 
actly in the centre of the line. The leader, 
on the contrary, was rather smaller than 
any of the rest. A large precipitous stone 
was in their way; the leader reared up, 
moving his head from side to side, as if gazing 
at it, or willing to reach some corner ; and 
leading his troop round, he frequently per- 


" 4 





and forms the highest point of that part of 


formed the same examination, until they 


reached a small bush, round the siem of 
which be ascended, the long line following 
with perfect confidence, and by means of a 
branch o/ the bush, they attained footing 
on the stone. 

Traversing the stone, the opposite side 
of which was quite precipitous and pretty 
high, it became uncommonly interesting to 
see how this intelligent general would pro- 
ceed. He examin d with accaracy, tying 
every possible break, during which time the 
main body remained patiently waiting, and 
without making the shylitest attempt to as 
sist in the examination, which their leader 
conducted with much activity and solicitade. 
At length, having ascertained the pass to 
be quite impracticable, he resvlved upon a 
counter-march, which was instantly per- 
formed with the most surprising regalarity ; 
for the whole line in succession advanced 
to the wheeling point on the brink before 
they turned, performing the evolution with 
as perfect precision as the best trained 
troops, the advancing and retreating lines 
passing along side of each other, and even 
climbing the same iwig, while the f out line 
descended without confusion, passing even 
over each other’s bodies without inter:up- 
tion or hesitation. 

Having completed their descent in the 
same manner as they mounted, a new line 
of direction was taker, which however was 
very soon alarmingly interrupted by the ar- 
rival of a woman leading an ass loaded with 
brush-wood, of which some branches truil 
ed along the path. After the passage of 
this turmidable assailment, | returned with 
some anxiety to examine the state of my 
colony, and found that they had sufiered 
materially from the disaster, and were 
thrown into the greatest confusion. The 
line of march had been broken; a consid- 
erable body still followed the leader with a 
quickened pace ; others, united in perties 
of three and four, regularly keeping then 
position in the rear of each other while 
their temporary conductor sought, with evi. 
dent anxiety, to find out the maio body, 
hastening first on ove side andthen on the 
other. A good many were scattered sin- 
gly and much distressed, seemingly uncer- 
tain how to proceed. I took each of them 
up in their turn, and with a view to ascer- 
iain the range of their vision, placed them 
at different distances from the main body, 
with their beads turned towards it, and | 
found that they uniformly remained quite 
unconscious of its presence, until placed 
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within half an inch of each other. They 
then approached with evident eagerness, 
and were readily admitied into the line, 
by the rear halting until they had taken 
their places. 

I put one of these stragglers in front, 
with bis tail to the leader’s head, but he 
pertinaciously refused the honour of con- 
ducting the line ; a considerable sensation 
seemed to be communicated trough the 
whole boy at this attempt at usurpation, 
of which they seemed to become aware, 
but by what means | could not discern. As 
soon as this forced usurper was at liberty, 
he turned round to the leader, who repuls- 
ed him with vigour, and but at him; upon 
which he retreated hurriedly along the line, 
constantly trying to get into his place, but 
was bit at by every one as he ran the gaunt- 
let, tll, at last a good-natured friend per- 
mitted himto join the line. 1 then took 
out the large one, who was obviously a 
stupid fellow, when the rear immediately 
closed up the breach. I placed him ai the 
head, and used every inducement to make 
him take the lead, but in vain. He seemed 
much confused by the hearty buffets given 
to him by the active little Buonaparte 
whom { wished bim to supplant, so that be 
probably would have failed in regaining 
his place, had I not given him some assis- 
tance out of sympathy, for the distress my 
experiment had occasioned him. He seem- 
ed delighted to get into his place again ; 
but was so much confused by the adventure, 
that he mistook the first sharp turn the line 
came to, and threw the whole rear into 
| coofusion. They broke their line, and 
| much consternation and bustle ensued, un- 
til each had replaced his head close to his 
neighbvour’s tail. 

I now took up their leader, obviously 
less, though more active avd intelligent 
than the rest, when the alarm instantly 
spread over the whole line. Il expected 
the second to take the command, but he 
seemed the most distressed of any, and ea- 
gerly sought about from side to side, and 
in his perpiexity he turned quite round, as 
if consulting with his follower. The hesi- 
tation and confusion was now universal. 
various pa:ties broke off as the impression 
reached the rear, and sought anxiously 
about, returning again to the line. Having 
replaced the leader at their head, he in- 
stantly took the command, advancing with 
confidence, and conducting the whole line 
in perfect order, When | now interrupted 
their march, the main body no longer ex- 
hibited their former anxiety and impatience, 
when the leader was :emoved, but seemed 
to wait with perfect composure and confi- 
dence, until the obstruction was overcome, 
which the leader used every means and 
ingenuity to accomplish. {t did not occu: 
to me till I had left these amusing trave! 
lers, to try the experiment of placing the 
leader in the rear, in order to observe how 
he would bear the degradation, and to as 
certain if the head of the column woul! 
have been thereby changed. 











_ Angenuity of the Beaver —Roswell Kin, 
jr. Esq. bas politely sent us a fair speci 
| men of the Beaver’s ingenuity, persever- 
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